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domestic contingent. Before long the chickens of these species, seeing 
themselves so much more numerous in school than the song-birds, 
decided to stand for their majority rights. They therefore sent a depu- 
tation to their owners and made complaint. "Our curriculimi," they 
said, "ought to be made over. None of us can ever learn to sing, and 
as for being graceful, we don't want to be. What good are such things 
anyway? Besides, they don't interest us. Those young song-birds 
have got altogether false ideas about the real values of life. Some of 
your grandfather's friends used to come around and make poems about 
them, and they took them seriously. Better clip their wings and set 
them to being useful with us." 

The owners thought the matter over a minute or two and then 
replied: "You are evidently right. Our grandfather was a ridiculous 
old fogey. Of course neither you nor anyone else ought to study any- 
thing but what is practical and what interests you. Then, too, there is 
the greatest danger that hard application to anything involving mental 
effort will irreparably injure your brains." So the owners brought in 
new tutors who gave the young birds much more minute instruction 
about how to dig for worms and taught them how to get fatter for the 
table and how to develop their feathers so that they would be more 
useful for cushions. They substituted these things for the old nesting- 
flying-singing subjects, for which they left only a very few minutes at 
the end of the morning. "If any of the yoimg birds want more of these 
things," they said, "they can study them later under other teachers." 

At all this the song-birds remonstrated. "You have turned the 
tables too completely," they said. "We thought any normal bird knew 
by instinct how to peck; it's of no value to us to learn how to get fat; 
and it's too late for us to begin to learn to fly and sing when we are 
almost grown up." 

The owners, .... (Here the manuscript breaks off). 



THE LABOR OF THEME-READING 

Professor E. M. Hopkins' investigation of the conditions of teaching 
English composition has brought out, among other things, testimony to 
the effect that theme-reading is among the most nerve-exhausting and 
brain-exhausting of occupations, one that it is impossible to pursue as 
long or as steadily as other occupations, without seriously harmful 
results. Perhaps no one who has had experience will doubt this, and 
I may add that the personal experience of occasional returns to this 
kind of work after a considerable intermission has given me an oppor- 
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tunity to test it thoroughly. Scarcely any other intellectual labor 
appears to be quite comparable with it in the severity of its tax upon 
nervous vitality. Nevertheless, there are probably doubters, without 
experience, who will wish to be "shown," and as everyone feels more 
fully convinced of a truth when he has discovered the reason for it, it 
is pertinent in this case to inquire into the reasons. Being neither a 
psychologist nor a nerve specialist, I am not competent to do this, but 
I may be permitted to offer several considerations. 

For one thing, theme-reading is not intrinsically interesting work. 
For a while, it is; and a teacher of exceptional resources in drawing 
from his pupils themes of vital personal or intellectual qualities may 
keep alive his own interest and prolong the period of it. But the time 
comes when he has advanced so far beyond the mental and emotional 
range of his pupils, and when the subject-matter and manner of the 
ordinary theme have grown so familiar to him from innumerable repe- 
titions, that his interest necessarily palls. The result is inevitable. 
"The labor we delight in," says Macbeth, "physics pain." But when 
the delight is no longer present to play the physician, when the labor 
ceases to be a "joyful trouble" to us, we are face to face with the condi- 
tion described above. No doubt this is in some measure true of all 
elementary teaching. But in the case of the languages, mathematics, 
and the sciences, the elementary work is mostly carried on in the class- 
room or laboratory, where personal contact, personal response, and 
mutual stimulus relieve or entirely remove the tedium. There is little 
sense of effort to keep at the work, no driving oneself to the steady per- 
formance of an uncongenial task; nor is the teacher obliged to pursue 
the elementary work in outside hours. The theme-reader, on the 
contrary, unable to get away from his labor, has few or no breathing- 
spells for recuperation; and while he is employed, he is performing 
double service — that of worker and taskmaster too. 

In the second place, his work has in itself a twofold character. He 
must correct technical errors of all kinds, from chirography to rhetoric, 
and he must attempt to follow closely the thought of the writer (which 
is often a good deal like trying to track a flea) in order to help him to the 
highest effectiveness in clear and logical presentation. The fatiguing effect 
of the constant clash between these two duties cannot be exaggerated. 
Try to read an essay by John Stuart Mill and at the same time 
give rational answers to a child who interrupts you in the middle of 
every sentence with some childish question, and you will appreciate the 
situation. A proofreader's work is extremely trying, yet he generally 
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has but one of these duties to perform. Manifestly, theme-reading is 
one of the things in which division of labor is desirable, and strong as 
are the argimients against separating spelling, grammar, and word-study 
from actual composition, there is perhaps nothing that would bring such 
immediate relief to the theme-reader as this separation. I am by no 
means prepared to recommend such a way out of the difficulty, but I 
have desired to set forth as clearly as possible several aspects of the 
difficulty that exists. 

Alphonso Gerald Newcomer 
Stanford University 



A NEW TYPE OF INTERSCHOLASTIC CONTEST 

Readers of the English Journal may be interested in an account of a 
novel interscholastic contest in reading, talking, and letter-writing held 
under the auspices of Lake Forest College last year in connection with 
an interscholastic athletic meeting. In recent years school authorities 
have been seeking ways of stimulating among their young people what 
may be called the rhetorical impulse, the impulse of expression, a wise 
training of which is an important part of preparation for life. To this 
end they have given generous encouragement to various forms of mter- 
school competition, particularly to debates and contests in oratory and 
declamation. The results of such contests have not been generally 
encouraging. High-school students are too young for the severe train- 
ing necessary for formal public debates. Oratorical contests, for high- 
school students, are altogether unnatural affairs. Declamation contests 
have tended to become merely elocutionary displays, neither useful nor 
interesting. 

Last year the Lake Forest faculty, in co-operation with a number 
of high-school teachers, devised a new kind of contest, a triple competi- 
tion in oral discussion, oral reading, and letter- writing, which would fit 
in with the actual work of the schools, recognize solid qualities in the 
students, and furnish a really valuable and interesting competition. In 
working out the plan the effort was made to exclude all merely orna- 
mental features and to make the contests really practical. Medals were 
offered to the contestants ranking first and second in each event, and a 
silver cup to the school which should make the best general showing. 

For the contest in oral discussion, a list of forty-five topics, based 
upon the various high-school studies, was prepared — topics which could 
be discussed acceptably in five-minute speeches. These were given to 
the contestants at 11:30 in the morning, and at 1:30 the preliminary 



